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THE TRIP TO THE PYRAMIDS, 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 


CHAPTER XIV.—NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


Next morning we were on our way northwards, whirl- 
ing along in the train through the wide plains, most of 
which were still under water, for it was the first week of 
October. The monotony, as we approached Alexandria, 
increased greatly ; not an elevation broke the flat line of 
the horizon—not a tree was in sight, and the scattered 
peasants, wading in the wet fields with their buffaloes, 


were the only figures seen. At last, the white houses 
and numerous gardens round the city appeared in view, 
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and soon after we were rattling along the noisy 
streets, half European, half Oriental in their belong- 
ings. Onour arrival, the gentlemen separated for their 
different business, but met, as agreed, at dinner in the 
large saloon of one of the chief hotels. Mr. Rothesay’s 
friend, a clergyman travelling for health, was introduced 
to my owner, but the salutations were hardly over when 
the gong sounded, and every one hastened to secure a 
place at the somewhat crowded table (for an Indian- 
bound party had just arrived). Mr. Rothesay was 
jostled out of a seat to which he was advancing 
by an elderly and rather stout lady, whose air had 
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something eccentric and a little comical he thought, 
as he politely made way for her and went to the 
other side, with his friend. The lady wore showy orna- 
ments over a plain, serviceable travelling-dress, which 
looked a@ little incongruous, as did the two bright 
colours in her cap; and the lively, curious expression 
of her eyes showed an inquiring turn of mind, devoid 
of timidity. On reaching the table, Mrs. Davenant (so 
I afterwards learned she was named) turned round 
briskly to a young lady dressed in mourning, who 
followed her, and said in a loud whisper— 

“Why, Jessie! I declare there’s a native going to 
sit down to the table!’ 

The young lady replied in a lower voice, “‘ Perhaps 
he understands English.” 

“ Not at all probable, child; do look, he is taking the 
seat next mine; what shall I do? he'll be putting his 
fingers into the dishes.” But as she spoke, Asaad, re- 
pressing a smile with some difficulty, slipped back, and 
took a vacant chair lower down, so as to allow the 
young lady to sit between him and the matron. Hunger’s 
calls had to be attended to, for they were fasting since 
morning, and the soup absorbed all for a little while; but 
the moment her plate was removed Mrs. Davenant’s 
loud whisper was heard again. 

“ Jessie, do tell me how the native eate—really I see 


he is using a knife and fork, and quite cleverly too, and, 


for an Egyptian, he is net so very dark; it strikes me 
he has not even black hair; what do youthink? I 
wonder if I could make him understand to pass that 
water bottle near him to me; I'll try making signs.” Ac- 
cordingly, she gavea loud “hem” to attract the stranger's 
attention, and then pointed to the water and her own 
tumbler, nodding at the same time with great vehe- 
mence. Half the trouble would have sufficed, even had 
Asaad been ignorant of English; he quietly handed her 
the water, however, without indulging in a look of mirth 
at Mr. Rothesay, who, he knew, was laughing: at them 
both, from the opposite side of the table. 

Before long, something engrossed the old lady’s atten- 
tion, and then he took the opportunity of saying to his 
fair neighbour, “Your mother does not know that I 
understand English, I perceive.” 

“ She is not my mother,” replied Jessie. “I thought 
you understood all the time,” she added, looking a little 
confused. 

“Tf a fair question, might I ask why?’ said he. 

“ People’s faces usually tell when they know what is 
going on,” said Jessie; then, as if desirous to change 
the subject, she asked how long was the journey to 
Cairo, and a little of the conversation usual between a 
traveller and a resident ensued. Before long the older 
lady interrupted the discourse, however, by her favourite 
loud whisper— 

“Take care, my dear, how you talk to that Egyptian, 
though he does know English; he may be a government 
spy, or something.” 

“ He is from Syria,” Jessie explained, turning to her, 
“and is in the mercantile line.” 


. “ As your poor father was, Jessie—a merchant’s clerk, - 


you know—nothing higher, but a good man. Well, my 
dear, this young man may beall right, but you must take 
care; he is a native, you know.” 

“ So am I, ma’am, and so are all of us.” 

“Oh, in one sense, of course; but no one thinks of 
Europeans as natives.” This last remark was uttered 
louder than the preceding ones, and several persons 
looked round. 

“Who is the old lady in the purple-and-yellow cap ?” 
said Mr. Rothesay’s friend. 
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“T can’t tell—possibly a distant relative, who I heard 
was intending to hunt me up, when she came to do Egypt 
this autumn; but I didn’t hear anything about a young 
lady; and that nice-looking girl whom Asaad appears 
quite smitten with evidently belongs to the yellow-and- 
purple flag.” 

Meantime, to get away from personalities, Jessic had 
suggested to Mrs. Davenant to try and obtain some in- 
formation about the country from their neighbour, as he 
resided in Cairo. 

“True, my dear, we must pick up all we can, now we 
are ina strange land—sojourners in the land of Ham! 
Young man,” raising her voice, “can you tell me if the 
Pyramids are under water now ?” 

“The Pyramids under water, ma’am !” repeated Asaad, 
in amazement. 

“‘T don’t exactly mean under it: they are too big, of 
course; but are they not made islands of, and all sur. 
rounded by water at this season ?” 

“No, ma’am, that is not the case; but there is a good 
deal of water on the low land, between the Pyramids and 
the river, so that to visit them you must make a long 
round, unless you choose to be carried over the water by 
Bedouins.” 

“Carried by Bedouins! what a horrid idea!” cried 
the old lady: “‘ but my plans are not fixed yet ; I havea 
relation to find out in Cairo, and he will advise me, I 
dare say. Perhaps you have heard of him—a Mr. Rothe- 
say, who has been more than a year here, and was in 
Syria before.” 

Asaad explained that mo one could direct her better 
than himself, as he was Mr. Rothesay’s clerk, and that 
at this very moment the gentleman in question sat 
opposite to them. 

“What, mext to the bald-headed clergyman?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Davenant, forgetting to whisper in her 
astonishment, but presently adding, “I beg his pardon 
for being so plain, but really it is such a surprise. Jessie, 
do you thimk this young man can be Mr. Rothesay’s 
clerk? Ah! I see the people are all getting up to go, 
and now we must take care, for he will just slip through 
our fingers, unless we peunce upon him at once,” 
which she did i , in the most literal man- 
ner, by clutching his shoulder as he was quietly mak- 
ing his way through the crowd, and greatly astonished 
him by the action. 

“Mr. Rothesay, I believe,” cried the lady, as he 
tarned round. “Pray excuse me, I was so afraid 
of losing you—don’t be frightened, I am not going 
to pick your pockets, but you are a cousin of mine; 
and now I look again at you, I recollect you, though, 
as you never saw me since you were a boy of 
ten or twelve, I think it’s no wonder you don’t re 
collect me, and that I didn’t know you at first. Here, 
take this letter, and it will explain everything —how Iam 
travelling for pleasure and profit, and how I took old 
Mrs. Hewson’s granddaughter, Jessie, that she might see 
the world, and get a change after her grandmother's 
death, and the breaking-up of her home. I said, ‘It will 
do the girl good, and so I will leave my maid at home, 
and bring her;’ for I couldn’t very well afford all three, 
travelling is so dear. And so here we are, and our heads 
going round like teetotums after the voyage: only 
landed this morning.” : 

Mr. Rothesay felt his head going round a little also, 
from his cousin’s yolubility, but he was very civil, and, 
as he had no private sitting-room, recommended their 
all returning to the now empty saloon, and sitting on 4 
divan in the corner, to have a little quiet talk over plans, 
etc. Asaad and Mr. Wentworth, the clergyman, preceded 
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them, and were soon engaged in conversation in one cor- 
ner, While Mrs. Davenant settled herself in another. Mr. 
Rothesay meantime introduced himself to Jessie Hew- 
son, and tried to make out whether she was his third 
or fourth cousin. 

« Whichever it be, you are equally welcome to Egypt, 
and Mrs. Rothesay will be much pleased to know you, I 
am sure,” said he. 

There was something so attractive in Jessie’s modest 
and intelligent countenance, and in her gentle truthfal- 
looking blue eyes, that, though only moderately pretty, 
Mr. Rothesay preferred her to several very handsome 
girls he had noticed ab the tabe, and could not help 
feeling certain his wife would be delighted with her 
young connection. 

“ Jessie is a good girl,” said Mrs. Davenant, as he 
took a seat beside her, while the young lady withdrew to 
a window at a little distance, “a very nice girl, but not 
a bit stylish—wants manner, you know—savoir faire.” 

« And how do you like Egypt ’ asked Mr. Rothesay, 
by way of interrupting the personal remarks which were 
reddening Jessie’s pale cheek. 

“Why, as yet I hardly know, I am in such a whirl: 
the palm-trees are lovely, and the camels—how curious 
to see them marching along, and all those veiled women ; 
everything is queer indeed, but we only landed this 
morning, as I told you, What a bustle!” 

“Tam sorry I was not aware of your arrival, or I 
would have gone to meet you,” said her cousin. 

“Oh, my dear Robert, if you recollect your own first 
arrival, you can feel for me. Such crowds of ragged 
Arabs, jabbering away, and pushing each other about, 
and yearly knocking one into the sea—all wanting to 
help, as they pretended. But I am pretty independent, so 
I shoved them off. You needn’t laugh; I assure you, 
words were no use; besides, they did not understand me 
(though they knew a few words of English). First, I said, 
‘That porter will take my things ; one is enough, I don’t 
want five hundred of you—go away.’ But it was, ‘I 
show you hotel, missis. No, I take you to carriage, 
missis, you come here with me.’ Then, ‘No, no, ma’am, 
you come with me, I Hassan,—and I Abraham’ (or what 
seemed like it), cried another. Indeed, they nearly 
dragged me to pieces among them.” 

“And very nearly divided our baggage, and took it 
to different places,” added Jessie. 

“So,” continued Mrs. Davenant, “I had to come to 
finger language at last, and show them I wasn’t like the 
unprotected female; I gave two or three good pushes 
right and left. ‘There, go along!’ said I. At last we got 
through, but oh, how the drops stood on my forehead by 
the time I was here ; and we are pretty comfortable, con- 
sidering it is a barbarous country. But now, cousin 
Robert, who is that young man yonder? is he your 
clerk, really ? I was so surprised to hear it.” 

“Yes; and my right hand, not only in business, but 
also in my little endeavours to do good. My wife and I 
find him of the greatest assistance, as he is a sincere 
Christian, and a man of education—more than is as yet 
common, I am sorry to say, in the East.” 

“Indeed! Iam so glad. He is a converted Mussul- 
man, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, the inhabitants of Syria are not all fol- 
lowers of Mohammed,” replied Mr. Rothesay, trying not 
to smile; “his family were always Christians, at least in 
name, but I trust Mr. Asaad is not a mere nominal 
Christian—and he has lived much with us, and has been 
in England also with me, three years ago, before my 
marriage, so that all the habits of civilised life are familiar 

to him. Now for your plans.” 
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And they were soon deep in a discussion of lionising, 
from which Mr. Rothesay did not escape till the waiter 
came to give them a hint that it was getting late. 


CHAPTER XV.-—-A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS, 


Ir wasa fine October morning: not exactly what you 
understand by the expression in England; no frosty 
touch in the air, giving way before a bright sun, with 
white mist rolling away from dale and down, and flowers 
heavy with dew, and forests rich with yellow and red 
foliage, and gossamer shining on the hedges—no, its 
beauty was more like a spring than an autumn morning, 
for the fields, lately bare, were rich with green crops, and 
young lambs and kids frisked among the huts of the pea- 
sants on the outskirts of the city, as a party rode forth at 
a very early hour on their way to the Pyramids. They 
were mounted on donkeys, according to custom, on the 
strongest of which rode a portly lady, wearing a rather 
curious article between a hat and a bonnet. This was 
Mrs. Davenant. Mrs. Rothesay and Jessie followed, 
and a pretty little girl of ten years old (sister to Asaad), 
who was under Mrs. Rothesay’s kind care at present; 
Mr. Rothesay and Asaad, with a servant, brought up 
the rear. 

“And how are you?” said her cousin to Mrs. 
Davenant, after they had ridden for a few minutes in 
silence. ‘Are you all right now—pretty steady in your 
saddle P”’ 

“Oh yes, thank you, all serene—as the young men in 
England say; though I can’t say I felt serene at starting. 
I dare say I looked as red as a peony! What a fuss 
those donkey men make, pulling one ten ways at once, 
and thrusting their animal’s long ears into one’s face! 
And then, as I am rather stout, getting up is somewhat 
difficult; however, I managed at last. As to Jessie, it’s 
easy enough, as I tell her, for a slim Jassie like her; 
though how she contrives to sit on that queer red 
leather thing I can’t imagine; we couldn’t find a second 
English saddle, and she declared she would manage 
with the Arab one.” 

“And quite rightly,” said Mrs. Rothesay; “ girls 
ought not to be fanciful in travelling, but take things as 
they find them.” 

“TI am glad,” continued Mrs. Davenant, “that we are 
a tolerably strong party; for really, in a barbarous 
country full of wild Arabs, such as the desert of course 
is inhabited by, two or three men are a necessity for 
safety. I don’t reckon those bare-legged urchins 
padding after the donkeys as any protection, of course.” 

“T assure you,” said Mrs, Rothesay, “that my hus- 
band insisted on Asaad’s being with us mainly on your 
account, for he could ill be spared, and indeed they both 
sat up till much too late last night finishing their 
writing.” 

“Very kind and prudent also; if we have any mis- 
adventure with thieving Arabs, Mr. Asaad will be able 
to interpret and intimidate them, I hope.” 

“‘T rather hope there may be no occasion; but, dear 
Mrs. Davenant, take care: here is a string of camels, and 
your boy lingering on the road, and the others have all 
got before us somehow.” 

“What shall I doP The great huge creatures are 
actually going to tread me down; they are upsetting 
me, I declare!’ shrieked the terrified lady, as the long 
string of stately camels laden with stores tied up in 
rope netting stalked along, entangling her in the string 
which fastened the head of each to the tail of his com- 
panion. 

“ Here, boy, boy!” cried both ladies, one in English 
the other in Arabic ; for their friends could give no help, 
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their donkeys, with characteristic obstinacy, declining to 
stop at that moment. 

The loitering boy, however, scampered up with great 
swiftness and rescued his charge, giving the meek blun- 
dering camels a smart tap or two with his stick, and 

‘hauling the string over Mrs. Davenant’s head, and nearly 
pulling off the hat-bonnet in the act. 

Peace being restored, they proceeded merrily till they 
reached Old Cairo, the town (for it is too distinct to be 
reckoned a suburb, though houses extend nearly all the 
way) whence they were to embark. A flat-bottomed 
boat received the whole party, donkeys included ; and, the 
wind being favourable, they were soon wafted across to 
Gezeh, a little town prettily situated among palm-trees 
and clumps of gum acacias. Here began the ride to 
the Pyramids in real earnest—a pretty long one, as, 
being early in the season, they had to make a cir- 
cuit. It was lucky that no lazy member of the party 
had hindered their setting off in good time; all had 
kept to the agreement of being off as soon as it was 
light, most punctually. 

“Though there is a certain monotony in these long 
groves of palm,” observed Jessie, as they at last 
emerged on a field of clover, “they have a singular 
charm, I think; the lights and shadows are so lovely.” 

“ And what do you say to these ditches—full of muddy 
water,” said Mrs. Davenant; “are they lovely too? You 
are so crazy about Egypt now that I believe you admire 
the mud, of which they have such a store.” 

“Not quite,” said Jessie; “but Mr. Asaad has been 
telling me that in a short time—that is, a few weeks— 
these very ditches will be all dry and full of corn or 
green clover; is it not curious?” She was going on to 


ask more questions on the irrigation of the country, but 
was interrupted by Mrs. Davenant’s calls for help. 
“Do, Mr. Asaad, come and speak to these creatures ; 
they will frighten my donkey, and, besides, they are so 
dirty I don’t like them so near, and the stupid boy won’t 


understand me. What did you say was Arabic for ‘ go 
away’? oo! x00! I say, you children.” The good 
lady was beset with a band of half-naked, mud-stained 
girls and boys, for they were now just entering a village, 
and as she was foremost and more imposing in appear- 
ance than the rest, they all took her for the head of the 
whole party, and clustered round her donkey, clamour- 
ously demanding “ backsheesh ;” nor did her imperfect 
attempt at a word from their own tongue approach the 
real sound sufficiently to be comprehended by the noisy 
little villagers. . 

Asaad hastened to her assistance, and made the 
donkey boy keep them at a respectful distance; but the 
refusals of any backsheesh did not afflict them much, as 
they only laughed and danced the more. In fact, they 
had not the plea of hunger, being, in their own barbarous 
way, pretty well off, and only begged forfun. Thelittle 
brown throats of the girls were encircled with necklaces 
of beads, whence many silver coins hung, and, though 
usually ragged and always dirty, few faces were to be 
seen that were not round and plump, as if well fed. 

“When will they learn to~have more wants?” said 
Mrs. Rothesay, sighing as she pointed to the mud 
hovels thatched rudely with reeds, and seldom boasting 
a window, often not even a door, but only a hole not so 
high as a man, by which the inhabitants crept in and 
out. 

“Tt would take a clever person to answer that ques- 
tion, my dear,” said. Mrs. Davenant, shrugging her 
shoulders up with disgust at a group of poor mothers 
grovelling with their babies in a dust-heap outside a 
row of these huts. 
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“And yet,” pursued her companion, “some of my 
English friends write to me to say they hope we don’t 
try to change any of the simple Oriental habits, or to 
induce the poor people to alter any of their customs and 
ways! I only wish they knew a little more of these 
ways, and, still more, that it was in our power to altera 
great many of them; but, see, here come the Bedouins !” 
A shriek of Mrs. Davenant echoed her words. 

They had now just passed the village with the last 
palm grove, and, however dirty within, it looked exceed- 
ingly picturesque at a few yards’ distance, with its 
piece of water, on whose banks kids and lambs and 
flocks of geese disported themselves, and dark-robed, 
graceful women were filling pitchers. 

As Mrs. Rothesay spoke, a crowd of wild dark men, 
clad in white woollen mantles or loose cotton shirts, 
strapped round them with a red leather girdle, came 
rushing up to the party across a field of clover, with 
eager gestures and yehement haste, and each donkey 
was pounced on by at least a couple of them, who seized 
the reins, and began jabbering in a mixture of broken 
English and Italian, with their own Arabic as a founda- 
tion, the effect of the whole being as singular as it was 
comical. ‘ 

Jessie turned pale, and asked Asaad in a timid 
whisper if there was no danger. 

While he was reassuring her, which he seemed 
particularly anxious to do, poor Mrs. Davenant was in 
fearful alarm, and seized Mr. Rothesay by his coat, 
almost upsetting him from his small steed in the act. 

“ Now, my dear Robert, had we not better give them 
a round sum at once to go away and spare our lives ?” 
she whispered (in her own loud whisper). “ You needn't 
laugh, Mrs. Rothesay, my dear—no one will make me 
believe such ruffians come without a purpose. Oh! let 
go my arm, you wretch,” she added, in a higher key, as 
one sturdy bronzed fellow patted her on the shoulder 
with a well-meant idea of soothing her terrors, patting 
being in Egypt applied to offended superiors and others 
when in fear, distress, or anger, just as with us to dogs, 
horses, or cats whom we desire to propitiate. 

Mr. Rothesay hastened to explain that these were 
the ordinary guides to the Pyramids, and implored her 
not to pull out her purse, nor to be alarmed, as, though 
very rapacious, and often troublesome by their imporiu- 
nity, there was no fear by broad daylight, and with 
gentlemen and servants as a protection. 

“But don’t you hear that dreadful tall fellow pro- 
posing to carry off Jessie,’ cried Mrs. Davenant, still 
but partly reassured, and still tightly grasping the 
coat. 

Kathleen could not help laughing, though she humbly 
apologised for her rudeness in doing so, and her husband 
explained— 

** You did not quite understand his jargon, dear madam 
(and no wonder)—he was only trying to tell her that the 
water is out yonder, and we must be carried across, and 
that he proposed having the honour of taking her over. 
These two worthies are begging for the same favour 
from you.” 

“I am sure it will be no pleasure for either party,” 
said Mrs. Davenant, laughing a little nervously; “why, 
T’m as heavy as lead, and I have no fancy for being 
dropped into that muddy water—there it is, I see. Dear, 
dear! this is what Mr. Asaad warned me about. I 
recollect it. Couldn’t the donkeys wade through ?” 

“Not with us on their backs, I fear,” he replied. 
“Come, here we are; let us submit to our fate, or 
abandon the Pyramids.” 

All agreed this was too distressing an alternative to 
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be entertained, and therefore dismounted quickly, and 
permitted the Bedouin guides, delighted at the prospect 
of extra pay for their trouble, to seize on them for con- 
veyance over the muddy waters of the wide though not 
very deep canal. Mrs. Davenant stood, however, irresolute 
onthe bank, declaring she would first see how some one 
else got over. Asaad remained to take care of her, 
looking anxiously meanwhile at the Arab on whose 
shoulder Jessie’s slight form was seated. She was 
followed by Mr. Rothesay, mounted on the backs of two 
sturdy fellows, and holding aloft his wife’s umbrella and 
sketch-book. She came after in the style children 
prefer in their plays—on the crossed hands of two 
persons. Little Zareefa, Asaad’s sister, was lifted over 
in company with a lunch basket, the man taking her 
under his arm. 

“All are now safe; it’s your turn, madam,” said 
Asaad. “These strong men here will take you nicely.” 

“Nicely! my dear sir; what a word for being 
dragged across that black muddy water by two dirty 
ruffians, who look as if they would cut one’s throat for 
a sixpence! But travellers must put up with every- 
thing, so I will screw up my courage. There! don’t 
drop me, my good men, pray.” So saying, the worthy 
lady was hoisted upon the shoulders of her bearers, 
who foithwith waded into the canal boldly; and, though 
they staggered a little when in the deepest part, they 
at length deposited their burden safely on the opposite 
shore, one of them exclaiming, as he wiped his brows, 
“Missis she very fat—plenty shillings she give me!” 
(Uncivilised people never scruple at personal re- 
marks.) 

Asaad silenced them by a strong hint that he would 
not increase his backsheesh by such comments, and 
the party then hastened to re-mount, and were before 
long plodding in the deep loose sand at the base of 
the Great Pyramid. 

Often described, often photographed, often painted, 
yet there is nothing like visiting it, after all. 

“Well, you have just a little idea of it now?” said 
Mr, Rothesay, after they had been around and inside 
the stupendous building, and heat and weariness com- 
pelled them to sit down in the shade. “But, if you 
came six times, as I have been here, you would not have 
seen too much, nor all there is to see, I believe. These 
autumn days are really too short to do half one wants 
in them.” 

“ And the summer ones so hot one can do nothing,” 
observed his wife, laughing. ‘I shall make the best of 
my time, by sketching while we rest. Come, Jessie, get 
your book, and try what you can do.” 

While the younger ladies drew, and Mrs. Davenant, 
who was fond of children, amused herself by making the 
little Syrian girl teach her some Arabic words, and 
langhing at her own blunders in those choky sounds, as 
she said, the servant was making coffee by a nice little 
spirit lamp, and arranging a plentiful cold dinner on a 
napkin upon the sand. All agreed that coffee was more 
refreshing after the hot walk and scramble, and the long 
ride previous, than the porter and sherry usually sup- 
plied to travellers coming from hotels to picnic at the 
Pyramids. 

“You no drink brandy ?” asked one of the Bedouins, 
who prided himself on “ speaking English,” and did 
really know some three or four dozen words, which he 
pronounced very well. He was not unwilling to accept 
a cup of coffee instead; but observed, “ Some gentleman 
he give me brandy; very good for me, brandy !” 

“Now, is it not provoking?” said Mrs. Rothesay, 
“that bad or foolish folks will come here and teach 
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these half-savage creatures one of the few vices they did 
not possess? for, of course, they can’t know how to use 
brandy as a medicine, but just make themselves tipsy 
with it, and the so-called Christians laugh perhaps, in- 
stead of crying shame on themselves !” 

“Very true, my dear,” said Mrs. Davenant. “TI say, 
you Arab! do you hear ?—next time a gentleman gives 
you brandy, throw it on the sand, and tell him to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

“Very good, missis, I do so,” replied the man, with a 
roguish grin which belied his words, however. 

“ But now,” continued she, “ there is Mr. Asaad going 
too far the other way, if I may venture to say it; look 
at him sitting on that great stone with his Bible open, 
and preparing actually to read to these wild heathen 
fellows. He has, I declare, at least fifteen round him. 
Really he might just as well preach to these stones !” 

“God is able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham,” observed Jessie, timidly; “so John the Bap- 
tist said, you know, and stony hearts may be broken 
by God’s power still—may not they ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear child; but God does not now 
work by miracles, we all know; and I am sure less than 
a miracle would never make those wild, fierce, lawless, 
thievish fellows into Christians. He is only wasting 
time and voice; and I am sorry, for he puts all his 
soul into it, I can see that.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Rothesay, “the hope is but faint 
of making a lasting impression on ignorant men sur- 
rounded by temptations to cupidity and deceit, and cut 
off from good influences; but still, if every Arabic-speak- 
ing Christian who came here said something for his 
Divine Master, some word of warning or exhortation, 
as opportunity allowed, a seed might, by God’s grace, 
take root, even in this dry and barren soil. Look at 
this sprig of sweet-scented mignonette,” he added, 
taking one from the hand of the little girl. “ Zareefa 
has just found this, while rambling about, growing in 
the midst of the sand and pebbles. The showers that 
fall here are few and scanty, yet some rain drops fall 
now and then on a seed hidden in the dry ground. 
May it not be thus with one of these poor souls?” 

“We will not forget to pray for these when we are 
at home to-night,” said his wife. “My little sketch 
of that group of listeners sitting on the desert sand, and 
looking with wondering eyes at him who is telling them 
of man’s sinfulness and of the Saviour of sinners, shall 
be a memorial that we may remember from time to 
time to plead for Iskmael’s sons.” 





ENTRANCE TO THE ENGLISH BAR. 


A cixaR and concise account of the entrance to the 
English bar may interest many of our readers. Lay- 
men generally have the vaguest possible notions of all 
that appertains to the mysteries of the legal profession ; 
and, bearing in mind the difficulties that beset him in 
his search after a full acquaintance with the rules and 
regulations connected with the Inns of Court, it has 
occurred to the writer to’give as briefly as possible the 
result of his own experience. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the fact, so 
generally is it known, that the privilege of conferring 
the degree of barrister-at-law, with its attendant right 
of appearing as counsel in any of the courts of justice, 
resides exclusively in the benchers, or governing 
members, of the four Inns of Court, as they are called; 
namely, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Gray’s Inn. These four societies form the 
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university (as it may be called) of the laws of the realm. 
They neither demand nor acknowledge a degree in laws 
conferred by any other university, and the degree of 
barrister-at-law which they confer was anciently under- 
stood to correspond to that of bachelor in the civil law, 
which is still to be obtained only in the great incorpo- 
rated seats of learning. 

To become a member of one of these societies, with a 
view to being called to the bar, it is by no means essen- 
tial that the applicant should be a man of independent 
means. So long as he does not fall within certain dis- 
qualified classes of persons, it is believed that he may 
be engaged in any occupation whatever during the time 
of membership previous to call. In this respect it is 
evident that the embryo barrister of slender means is at 
a great advantage as compared with the intended attor- 
ney or solicitor, who is compelled to exercise no other 
vocation during the term of his articles than that of the 
law, which in the majority of cases brings him no pecu- 
niary profit. There is nothing whatever to hinder a 
poor bar-student from maintaining himself by his own 
exertions in any calling, provided, as we remarked 
above, he does not fall within the prohibited classes to 
be mentioned presently. ' 

The first step for the applicant to take is to apply 
to the treasurer of the inn with which he wishes to 
connect himself, for a form of application for admission, 
which will be transmitted to him on receipt of one guinea, 
which sum goes toa general fund. In this form the 


name of the applicant and of his father must be stated, 
and the occupation of the latter; and it contains a de- 
claration that the applicant is Not an attorney, solicitor, 
writer to the signet, writer of the Scotch courts, proctor, 
notary public, clerk in Chancery, parliamentary agent, 
agent in any court, original or appellate, or clerk to any 


justice of the peace; that he does not act in the capacity 
of clerk to any of the above, or.as clerk to any barrister, 
special pleader, equity draftsman, or of or to any officer 
in any court of law or equity. It further contains a 
promise that the applicant will not practise as a special 
pleader, or draftsman in equity, without the license of 
the benchers. This declaration must be countersigned 
by two barristers in the following terms :—“ We, the un- 
dersigned, do hereby certify that we believe the above- 
named to be a gentleman of respectability, and 
a proper person to be admitted a member of the said 
society.” 

It will be observed that the prohibited classes above 
referred to consist solely of persons engaged in the in- 
ferior branches of the law. The bar-student may be 
who he pleases and what he pleases, “provided only,” 
as the statutes have it, that he isnot comprised in the 
list of persons above specified. ‘The policy of the Inns 
of Court has always been unfavourable to the admission 
of such persons as members, possibly on account of the 
influence and connection which they naturally bring 
with them, which it is supposed would prevent gentle- 
men who had not such advantages from competing with 
them on equal terms in the race for professional distinc- 
tion. It used indeed to be the rule at Lincoln’s Inn, 
that no person, who had ever been a paid clerk to any 
barrister, should be admitted as a student; but this 
abominable rule, a relic of more exclusive and conser- 
vative times, is now, we believe, rescinded. At present, 
however, no person belonging to the prescribed classes 
can enter at any of the inns until, if an attorney, he 
has been struck off the rolls, or, if one of the other per- 
sons enumerated, he has bond fide ceased to act in such 
capacity. We cannot help observing here, that, while 
there is certainly some justice in the view taken by the 
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several societies as to the undesirability of sanctioning 
the admission of actual practitioners of the law, it does 
bear very hardly upon these that they are compelled to 
go through precisely the same course of probation 
as the merest tyro, although after years of study and 
practice in another branch of the profession. 

We will suppose, however, that the student is not 
disqualified under the above regulation; that he has 
signed the declaration, and safely lodged it at the trea- 
sury-office with the counter-signature of two barristers 
as required. His next step must be to submit himself 
for examination in the Latin language, the English lan- 
guage, and English history, before a joint board of ex- 
aminers, appointed by the four inns, who sit once a week 
in every legal term, and once in the week preceding each 
legal term. This examination is not very formidable. 
It occupies only two or three hours. The examiners set 
some twenty or thirty lines of a classical author to 
translate into English, and afterwards give a paper ‘in 
history, such as any person with an ordinarily good 
knowledge of the subject may be expected to answer 
easily. We believe that there is no formal examination 
in the English language, the history paper being 
reckoned a sufficient test. As to this examination, the 
writer can only say that, from his experience of it, no one 
having a moderately good acquaintance with Latin and 
the leading facts of English history, need be afraid of it. 
It is, however, to be observed, that the classical subjects 
for the examinations are not defined beforehand, as at the 
London or Dublin matriculation examinations, but may 
be selected from a wide range of authors, so thata 
tolerable capacity for reading Latin at sight is almost 
indispensable. Should the candidate produce a certifi- 
cate of having passed a public examination at any of the 
universities of the United Kingdom, he will be exempt 
from this preliminary one; and the examiners have the 
power, though the writer is not aware whether they ever 
avail themselves of it, to report any special circumstances 
to the benchers which may appear to justify a departure 
from the rule of examination. 

His examination over, and his certificate obtained from 
the examiners, the candidate next presents himself at the 
treasury-office, and proceeds to the business of paying 
the fees—an indispensable part of the matter, which even 
the benchers have no authority to remit! The entrance 
fees vary a little in the different inns. The difference, 
however, is very small, and the average is about £40. 
In addition to this, unless the applicant be a member of 
one of the universities, he must pay a deposit of £100 
as caution-money, which will be returned, without 
interest, on his call to the bar, or, in case of death before 
call, to his personal representative. As to what con- 
stitutes “ membership ” of a university within the mean- 
ing of the regulation, the writer has been at some pains 
to ascertain that a certificate of membership from the 
tutor of a college, or, in the case of the London Uni- 
versity, from the registrar, is sufficient to exempt from 
the deposit. Residence not being essential at the latter, 
any person who has matriculated is entitled to such & 
certificate, and, reasoning by analogy, we should suppose 
that a matriculated student of the Dublin University 
would be so equally. 

The candidate is next required to enter into a bond, 
with two sureties, for the due payment of his commons, &. 
—a somewhat needless regulation, one would think, in the 
case of persons who have paid the deposit. This is % 
merely formal affair, however, after all; and the candidate 
will probably find no difficulty in obtaining the signatures 
of the two barristers who have already been obliging 
enough to sign his admission-form. ‘These preliminaries 
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over, he is now in a position to commence dining—an 
important part of the process of transforming a layman 
into a lawyer, as is pretty generally known. Untila few 
vears back, indeed, dining was the only qualification 
required. : % a 

Under the new regulations the student is required to 
keep twelve terms, and further to qualify for call to the 
bar by one of the three methods now to be described, 
Terms are kept by dining six days each term in the 
hall of the society to which the student belongs; and, 
as there are four legal terms in each year, it follows 
that he must have been admitted three years previous to 
call to the bar, unless, indeed, two terms, or half a year, 
have been dispensed with under a regulation to be men- 
tioned immediately. And, with reference to this dining, 
we may remark that, if expense be an object to the stu- 
dent, he had better eat all his six dinners in the same 
week, as the charge of one guinea is made per week, and 
should he break into a second week he will have to pay 
another guinea. Members of universities, by-the-bye, 
enjoy an important privilege with respect to dining— 
they are allowed to keep each term by dining tivee days 
instead of six. 

There are three different ways in which the student 
may qualify for the bar, the above rule as to dining being 
a necessary part of themall. He may produce a certifi- 
cate that he has attended during one whole year, or parts 
equal thereto, the chambers of a barrister, special pleader, 
conveyancer, or draftsman in equity; or that he has 
attended during one whole year (i.e., legal educational 
year—about nine months) the lectures and private classes 
of two of the law-readers—of whom more anon; or that 
he has successfully passed a public examination. Attend- 
ance in a barrister’s chambers is so excellent a mode of 
preparing for future practice, that it is believed many stu- 


dents choose this method of qualifying; it is, however, 
expensive—the ordinary fee paid for the privilege of going 
into chambers and seeing practice being one hundred 


guineas a year. The law-readers, of whom mention has 
been made above, are four in number, one being appointed 
by each inn for the purpose of giving direction and assist- 
ance to the students in their course of reading, to which 
end the private classes, doubtless much more than the 
public lectures, conduce. Asan inducement to diligence 
in attendance upon lectures, an examination is held in 
July each year upon the subjects of the lectures, for 
which every student may enter himself on producing a 
certificate from the reader of the particular branch in 
which he desires to be examined, that he has duly at- 
tended the, lectures and classes of that branch. And, 
for the encouragement of students, the undermentioned 
exhibitions have been founded, to be conferred as fol- 
lows :—Five such exhibitions to members of the advanced 
classes in the common law, in the law of real property, 
and in equity ; and to the most proficient of the students 
in jurisprudence, civil and international law, and-to the 
students in constitutional law and legal history, every 
year. These are of the value of thirty guineas a year, 
and endure for two years, making ten running at one 
time. To members of the elementary classes in the law 
ofreal property, in the common law, and in equity, three 
exhibitions are open, each of the value of twenty guineas 
& year, to endure for two years, making six running at 
onetime; but to merge on the acquisition of a superior 
studentship. In order to keep these valuable auxiliaries 
to students within their legitimate limits of aids to indus- 
try, itis provided that students who have kept more than 
eight terms shall not be admitted to compete in the 
examination upon the subjects of the elementary course 
of lectures in common law, equity, or the law of real 
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property ; and, after keeping all his terms, he is meligible. 
for examination in any of the subjects. 

The reader will, of course, understand that these 
examinations are of a purely voluntary character, and 
entirely distinct from the general examination to which 
we have made reference above, as one method by which 
the student may qualify. If he desires to qualify by 
lectures, all he has to do is to obtain the necessary cer- 
tificate of attendance from the readers; if by examina- 
tion, he must go in for one of the general examinations 
held in Trinity and Michaelmas terms each year. 

A list of the books, in which the student will be 
examined for a certificate of fitness for call to the bar, 
are published twice a year, some four months before 
the examination, which comprises constitutional law and 
legal history, equity, law of real property, jurisprudence, 
including civil and international law, and, lastly, com- 
mon law. The number of the books required varies 
according as the student’s object is to compete for 
honours, or simply to obtain a pass. The severest 
papers are those set in constitutional law and in equity ; 
but it may be observed that they appear rarely to vary 
at all materially; and, indeed, in the other heads of law, 
many of the text-books seem to be the same year after 
year. The papers may be obtained at the treasury- 
office of the inn to which the student belongs. In con- 
nection with each of these general examinations, a 
studentship of fifty guineas a year, and an exhibition of 
twenty-five guineas a year, both tenable for three years, 
are open to competition; and the remaining students, 
who have successfully passed in the honours list, are 
entitled to certificates of honour. A valuable privilege 
is appendant to the third, fourth, and fifth of these in 
precedence—that is, to the three certificates next in 
precedence after the taker of the exhibition: the holders 
are entitled to claim exemption from keeping the last 
two terms, and may accordingly be called to the bar in 
two years and a half instead of three. 

The writer would remark, that even those who have 
decided to qualify by the mode last mentioned, would 
do well to avail themselves of the lectures, or, still better, 
if they can afford it, of attendance in chambers, with a 
view to having “ two strings to their bow,” as the say- 
ing is. A friend of the writer’s, a rising man at the bar, 
and one to whom he has been much indebted for advice 
and assistance, told him that when preparing for the 
examination he read eighteen howrs a day, and the con- 
sequence was—as, indeed, might have been expected— 
that when the time came he broke down entirely, 
and was unable to sit for it at all. Fortunately, 
he had attended the lectures, and so was able to claim 
his call, 

No doubt there are few so enamoured of study as to 
emulate this gentleman’s example; but, as health is 
always precarious, it is undoubtedly the safest to be 
prepared for the worst. However, should circumstances 
prevent the student from adopting this plan, he will be 
glad to know that he may go in for examination any 
number of times until he obtains his certificate. 

When the twelve terms have been duly kept, the name 
and description of the candidate are placed inside the 
screen of the hall of his inn, and also in those of the 
other inns, and in certain other places. This is with 
a view to affording opportunity for objection on the part 
of the benchers to his admission, should he be a person 
of bad character. After passing through this, his last 
ordeal, he will be called to the bar, and may buy his wig 
and gown as soon as he likes. The fecs attendant on 
the ceremony, with the expenses of dining and lectures 
during the three years, will all be covered by the £100 
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deposit already paid; so that the whole expense of 
call to the bar from first to last need not exceed £140. 

‘We have now presented the reader with a sketch of 
all the most important points with which he ought to 
be acquainted ; and should recommend hin, if desirous 
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| of farther information, to apply to the treasurer of one 
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of the inns for a copy of the rules and regulations (there 
being slight variations in each), and also to take the 
advice of such experienced members of the profession 
as he may be fortunate enough to know. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE TYROL. 


NO. I.—FROM MUNICH TO SALZBURG BY LINZ. 
Any one who looks at the map of Europe, and carries 
his eye along the cluster of pimples upon it which 
represent the Alps, will assume that he would find a 
sameness of grand scenery and popular characteristics 
throughout their course. But he would be mistaken. 
Tyrol is a continuation of Switzerland, and yet it is not 
Swiss. There is a wide-spread and minute difference 
between the two countries which makes itself felt 
throughout them both. It is not merely that the Swiss 
are republicans, and the Tyrolese intensely monarchical 
in their notions of government, but there is an air of 
contrast which seems to affect the scenery itself. With 
all their common features of peak, pass, and glacier, 


you are incessantly reminded of the difference of their 
outsides when you are in either of these two districts of 
the Alps. In the first place, there seems to be much 
less snow and ice in Tyrol than in Switzerland. True 
there is much of it in the former; take, for instance, the 
glaciers at the head of the Oetzthal, which are hardly 
surpassed by any in the latter. Still you have a feeling 
in Tyrol of not being able to get at the ice or see the 
snow. The distances appear enormous. You may pass 
valley after valley, range after range, and yet look m 
vain for the clear white line of peaks above the lower 
hills which is perpetually presented to you as you walk 
about Switzerland. ‘Take the chief towns of Tyrol and its 
immediate neighbourhood, Innsbruck, Botzen, Salzburg. 
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and you see mountains indeed, but ever the same sun- | ten to one, find it rudely engraved with the Austrian 


scorched summits. Perhaps, with careful scrutiny, 


eagle. 


The Emperor is suggested everywhere. And 


you can make out a little patch of snow as big as a | the utterness of the Tyrolese submission to his rule is 


sheet, far away, but as for the snow region, it is hidden. 


I entered the Tyrol from Salzburg, after passing through | soldiers to enforce it. 


so complete that the people seem to need no police or 
At least these supports to an 


CASTLE OF SALZBURG. 


the mountainous district about Ischl, but, though I did 
discover a corner of a glacier from one of the upper 
windows of our hotel, it was some sixty miles off, and 


had to be verified by a telescope. No one whom I 
asked could tell me what ice field it belonged to, much 
less itsname. It seemed to me as if the sun were hotter 
than in Switzerland, and had laid bare and dry the 
summits which should have been capped with white. 
We travelled from Salzburg to Bad Gastein with the 
same sense of disappointment. The peaks were mag- 
nificently naked, the valleys beautifully draped. My 
old friend J-—— and I said to each other, “ This is very 
fine, but we ought not to think of Switzerland while we 
are here.” There is, moreover, naturally a marked 
absence of cascades in Tyrol. ‘True there are some 
Which you are taken to see, but you miss the incessant 
variety of form which falling water adds to the Swiss 
dscape. 

So much for the contrast which appears between the 
physical features of the two countries. Their respective 
inhabitants are also unlike. The Tyrolese are said to 
be very independent. It is true that they fight hard 
when they are attacked, that they have a strong dislike 
to taxes and conscription, but in everything which 
shows a radically submissive mind they are the most 
+ eae set of people I can well imagine to my- 
self. 

In the first place, they are the devoted servants of the 
house of Austria. Go into a wayside rural public-honse, 
fata mess of pottage with a horn spoon, and you will, 





empire which are so abundant elsewhere are here con- 
spicuous for their absence. There may be local con- 
stables, but there is no gendarme lounging about in 
the village, no frequent guard-house with its idle but 
significant group of uniforms. There are*forts which 
command the approaches to the country, and such passes 
in the interior as would baffle an enemy if he once made 
his entrance, but they seem to have no purpose against 
the people themselves. They are not stations for the 
exercise of internal authority. The natives are so 
securely subject to the Emperor that he sends his sol- 
diers only to assist them in rejecting interference with 
his rule. 

Again, the currency shows a confidence in Austrian 
finance, which is little appreciated elsewhere. Your 
Tyrolese prefer notes to silver and gold. I remember 
in one of the valleys offering to pay a bill with a napo- 
leon. The landlord looked at it, weighed it on his 
finger, handed it about to several of his neighbours who 
were sitting in his room, and then gave it back with a 
shake of the head, asking me to pay him in paper. This 
Tyrolese paper money is adapted to the smallest traffic. 
You can buy a box of lucifers with a bank note. You 
tip a waiter with a bank note. You get bank notes in 
change when you pay for luncheon at a pot-house. The 
guides, the apple-women in the market-place, the post- 
boys take out bank notes when you settle with them 
or make your little purchase. True there is a small 
copper currency, but paper is the chief medium of 
exchange, the small notes for about twopence being 
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capable of division. 
used. 

The commonest notes are those from one to ten 
florins, very convenient, as they are light in the pocket; 
but they frequently suggest a delusive sense of wealth 
to the possessor, who forgets their small value for a 
moment when he has to dip into his purse. These 
notes are no slight indication of the confidence which 
the people feel in the excellence of Austrian credit. 
Are they not put forth by the Emperor? What better 
guarantee of their worth can be had? So the people 
decline gold, and feel safe only when they, hold the 
imperial promise to pay. 

There are other signs of Tyrolese dependence, in their 
religion. Far be it from me to question the devout 
simplicity of much that we saw and heard, but I could 
not help feeling that the excess of their faith readily 
carried them into superstition. 

Religion, however, is so strongly and continaously 
brought before the tourist in these parts that it must 
be referred to from time to time in my little record of 
our glimpse of Tyrol and the Tyrolese. It is but a 
glimpse; for, though we had planned a very complete 
tour, untoward accidents compelled us to give up a 
portion of it. Still we gained a good tourist notion of 
this part of mountainous Austria; and, in jotting down 
the route we did take, I may be able to give some useful 
hints to those who contemplate visiting these parts, and 
present a picture of them, faithful as far as it goes, to 
such of my readers as stay at home. - 

We started from Munich, having come up the Rhine, 
which is, I think, on the whole, the best way of ap- 
proaching the Tyrol, whether you enter it from the 
head of the Lake of Constance or at Innsbruck, or, as 
we did by the north-eastern corner, through the Salz- 
kammergut. Munich is a little out of the way, but well 
worth visiting. We left Frankfort at eleven in the 
morning, and reached it without change of carriage at 
ten in the evening. The country passed through is 
fertile and undulating. New and solid, but highly- 
decorated stations showed but small signs of traffic, and 
seemed to avoid the brown-roofed clustering villages by 
the side of the line. We had a glimpse of the Danube 
at Donauworth; and the longest omnibus I ever saw 
was waiting at the Munich station to take us to the 
Baierischer Hof, a good and very reasonable hotel, in 
the centre of the town. 

The present Munich may be said to have been built 
by the late King of Bavaria, Ludwig, who abdicated in 
fuvour of his son, but still survives him. A great ad- 
mirer of magnificence, he has surrounded the original 
nucleus of the city with wide streets ornamented with 
copies of some of the most famous buildings in Europe. 
Modern Munich is a dream of royal grandeur realised 
at great expense and in bad taste. Ludwig was a rich 
copyist rather than a genius. Palaces, porticoes, 
museums, statues, frescoes, triumphal arches, obelisks, 
all reminding you of others better than themselves, all 
staring and big, are gathered round the town in pro- 
fusion. 

The collections of statues and pictures are large, and 
comprise many famous works; but, with this prevailing 
and conspicuous respect for the arts and sciences, 
living professors are much snubbed by the exclusive 
aristocracy of Bavaria who reside in the place. A resi- 
dent told me that some time ago, on the occasion of a 
state banquet, the professors—for Munich is a univer- 
sity, and reckons Liebig among its learned men—were 
allotted a side table so obtrusively humiliating that 
they refused their dinners, and left the hall in a body. 


These, however, are now much less 
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There is nothing specially quaint in the streets of the. 


town. The soldiers and cabmen wear light-blue uni. 
forms, and many carriages drive about with a pole and 
one horse, as if they were coming home from the 
coachmakers. 


The extreme tameness of the pigeons and sparrows, 


which will let you almost step over them, would indicate 
a great restraint kept upon little boys. The morning 
after I arrived, while writing close to an open window, 
a pair of pigeons flew up, and, alighting on the window. 
sill, asked peremptorily for some breakfast, which, when I 
sopped a roll for them, they ate boldly within a foot of 
my hand. But doves, especially tame ones, are very 
quarrelsome; one of these was lame, so the other 
paused in the middle of its meal to beat its fellow away. 
Then cooing a sort of selfish grace, it stuffed itself with 
much elegance of gesture. 

There are sights enough to detain any one who is 
fond of them for some time in Munich, especially if he 
is fond of painted glass, but we were anxious to gei 
among the mountains, and so remained here only three 
days. 

We thought we would vary our route to the Salz- 
kammergut by descending the Danube from Passau to 
Linz, which former place we went to by train, via Gei- 
selhéring, and reached between twelve and one at night. 

Next morning we prowled about the place, which is 
finely set at the junction of the Inn and the Danube, 
the latter being here the narrower of the two. The 
German of “ Danube,” which is “Donau,” sounded 
oddly when one of our party, disputing with another as 
to which was which of the two rivers, pointed to one, 
and said to alittle boy on the bank, “ What is the name 
of this river?” “Don’kneaw,” was the sound of his 
reply. 

The scenery of the Danube is very fine for three 
hours below Passau. Steep pine-clad banks shelve 
down to the water’s edge, with broken ranges of hills, 
higher than any which skirt the Rhine, rising behind 
them. There are no ruins, vineyards, or river-side 
roads. Altogether you feel a freshness and freedom 
from inspection by tourists in this part of the Danube 
which is very agreeable. The boats are good, but most 
people go by rail to Linz, which is only about forty 
hours from London. 

We had signs of being for the time under a Popish 
and paternal government as soon as we had reached 
Linz, which is the capital of Upper Austria. While 
we were dressing, the morning after our arrival, there 
came a rap at the door from the police, to know the 
usual facts which have such importance in the eyes of 
despotic rulers—viz., who we were, where we lived, 
where we were going to, and when. Having filled upa 
printed form with answers to these questions, and taken 
up my tooth-brush again, there came another, gentler 
rap. This time it was a priest, in full fig, very polite, 
who presented to us a tin money-box for contributions 
towards the. charities of the place. 

After breakfast, since the train to Gmunden, where 
we fairly entered the Salzkammergut, did not start till 
1.45, we strolled about the town, lounging on the bridge, 
and eating peaches in the market. Here is a monstrous 
stone monument intended to represent a pillar of cloud, 
and the immaculate conception of the Virgin. 

We were dropped at Lambach, a station on the main 
line, about an hour from Linz, and shifted to the 
smallest carriage and train I ever saw for Gmunden. 
The gauge was only forty-three inches wide—I measured 
it with a pocket tape—and we travelled at the rate of 
nine miles an hour. Our single line wound in and out 
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py the side of the Traun, showing first on one side and 
then on thé other the Traunstein, chief among the 
nearer mountains which we were about to enter. It is 
about as high as the Rigi, and has a precipitous face of 
more than 4000 feet, which goes sheer down into the 
Lake of Gmunden, otherwise called 'Traunsee, from the 
river upon which it is threaded. We intended to have 
spent a day at Gmunden, and walked back to see the 
cascades, but the difficulty we had in getting rooms, 
and a heavy rain which took off the edge of our desire 
for any waterfalls at all, decided us on starting the next 
morning for Ischl. 

Onur inn, the Golden Ship, was full; so my wife and I 
were sent toa huge arched room belonging to some 
friend of the landlord, which was approached through a 
loft, and was like ten yards of a railway tunnel. Before 
the rain came on, we took a stroll by the side of the 
lake, which is here very beautiful, its border of moun- 
tain being broken so as to give a prominence to the 
tremendous precipices of the Traunstein. The surface 
of the lake was dotted with the sails of a fleet of boats 
bringing salt from the mines. This was done up in 
cones, like lump sugar, and forms an important article 
of commerce in these parts. You are reminded of it 
everywhere, specially in the names of the places. 

Next morning we were up betimes, and, after relieving 
ourselves by a grumble at the breakfast and the bill, 
left by the steamer at 8.30 for the village at the other 
end of the lake, whence the eilwagen went to Ischl. 
The captain of the boat was a Briton, but there were no 
English on board beside ourselves; not that the decks 
were bare, for they were well covered by an Austrian 
Archduchess and her suite en route to Ischl. She was 
received with a profusion of silent respect, the other 
passengers all taking their hats off as she came on board. 
I noticed, however, a slight token of the difference be- 
tween English and «Austrian etiquette, although the 
latter is generally supposed to be eminently rigorous, in 
the free-and-easy way her royal highness’s footmen, in 
rich liveries, lit their cigars—not out of sight, or on 
the sly—as soon as they had deposited their mistress’s 
luggage. 

The drive to Ischl is very pretty, and we were much 
struck by that royalretreat. Their majesties were there 
at the time, with abundance of beauty and fashion from 
Vienna, but there was no bustle or display. People 
seemed to be enjoying themselves quietly and cheaply ; 
for, though there was a theatre in full blast, the adver- 
tised price of the stalls was only ninepence, and there 
was no crowding or fringe of disreputable persons about 
the door. 

The town is situated at the entrance of six valleys, 
which, though none of them are bordered by snow peaks, 
are very beautiful, and provide endless excursions for 
the visitors. Indeed, I never saw a fashionable water- 
ing-place which combined more country charms and 
quiet than Ischl. You can lounge about in the wooded 
walks adjoining or rather immediately above the village, 
or ramble off by half a dozen different routes. Perhaps 
one would soon be wearied by the incessant conscious- 
ness of the extreme neatness of everything. The roads 
and villages look as if they belonged to a nobleman’s 
grounds, they are so clean and tidy. The inns are 
good. We put up at the “ Post,” but on strolling out 
the same evening we came upon the Hotel Bauer, re- 
cently built on rising ground outside the town, and 
Were so charmed by its situation and arrangements that, 

if J—— had not been anxious for letters at Salzburg, I 
think we should have stayed there for a week at least. 

Next morning he and I walked to the Lake of Hali- 
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stadt, passing through several trim villages, by an ex- 
cellent road, till we got, after two and a half hours, to 
Steg, upon the borders of the lake. Here we refreshed 
ourselves in a Wirthaus, or “public,” which had a 
ground-floor, vaulted, and as cool as a crypt, until the 
steamer came to meet the Ischl omnibus. I hardly 
know which seemed the biggest. The steamer belonged 
to the same race as produced the little Gmunden train, 
and was so small that the “ captain” tied it up to a post 
on the shore like a skiff. 

Presently the omnibus came, and we, taking some 
half-dozen passengers on board, pattered off to Hall- 
stadt, which lies beneath the cliffs at the other end of the 
lake. It shows from the water a cataract of brown Swiss 
roofs, the doors of successive houses looking each into 
the top windows of that beneath it. This was evidently 
the place for holiday-makers; we found plenty of them 
taking little excursions in boats rowed by women, and 
eating dinners in the balconies of the inns overhanging 
the water. We were glad that we yielded only to this 
entertainment of the village, for a mountain shower came 
on with suchsuddenness and force that several water-par- 
ties were drenched within hail of shelter, the ladies coming 
ashore with their thin boots and bonnets as wet as if 
they had been ducked in the lake. There were no 
English tourists about—indeed, we seemed to have left 
the crowd of them at Frankfort. On our return, as the 
rain threatened to come again, we had our minds taken 
up with a rush to the omnibus, which a party of our 
German friends charged briskly. However, we all got 
packed into it as tight as the stuffing of a sausage, 
and reached Ischl at ten. Here we found another good 
friend, L——, and sat far into the night trying to fit our 
plans together. But unluckily he had just come from 
Salzburg, and we had arranged to go there the next morn- 
ing, so we settled, if possible, to meet at Bad Gastein in 
the course of the following week. 

The drive to Salzburg takes about seven hours. You 
pass a succession of lakes. The view back from the 
top of a low col about half way was exquisite. Wood, 
meadow, peaks, and water were spread out before us in 
perfection, But there was no snow. 

Salzburg is said to combine the scenery of the Tros- 
sachs, the castle of Edinburgh, and the river Tay. It 
has certainly more lovely escapes from the glare and 
noise of streets and street life than any town I know; 
for right in the place are rocks, hills, lawns, and woods, 
deep, shadowed, and cool, from which, indeed, you can 
sometimes catch a glimpse of the towers and spires 
beneath you, but also look away on the larger mountains 
which lead towards the great chain of the Alps. These 
groves and terraces are so wide that, though we found 
half the town in them listening to a military band, there 
was room left for those wha, chose to wander by them- 
selves. Here we fell in with more English; and there- 
fore J and I arranged to leave my wife for a 
few days in good custody, and take a short tour 
by Bad Gastein, getting across the country to Inns- 
bruck, where she could easily join us by rail from the 
station which adjoined our hotel. 





DISILLUSION ; 
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Tue villa by the Lake of Geneva was festively adorned, 
and looked like a fairy palace; the youthful pair were 


to be married on the morrow. ll difficulties were 
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smoothed away. The papers, which had to be signed, 
relating to money and business, were a much easier 
matter to George than that other document which he 
tried to forget. The Countess had sent his mother, as 
a wedding greeting, a most handsome ornament, and 
had invited her to pay them a visit at some future time, 
as now, in the late autumn, a journey to Switzerland 
would not be very pleasant. 

The youthful pair were not to take any wedding 
journey. Maria was still very weak, though more than 
a year had elapsed since her accident. But George 
was not at all sorry that, immediately after the wed- 
ding, his mother-in-law was to set off for Spain in order 
to arrange some business there. 

“Shall you have no longings for your sunny father- 
land, when your mother goes there?” he tenderly asked 
Maria. 

“ Oh, no, it is beautiful here, too,” she replied, with a 
sweet smile. 

And it would be most delightful, he hoped, when he 
should have his beautiful flower to himself, and tend 
and guard her alone. The mother, with her passionate 
character, of which even her child seemed to be afraid, 
was the only hindrance to Maria’s perfect and joyful 
restoration to health. 


It was the evening before the wedding. The Countess 
had driven into the town to make arrangements for her 
journey. George had secretly transformed a pavilion in 
a far-off corner of the garden into a most charming 
flower temple, and had adorned the upper room with 
lovely views from Spain; he wished with this to surprise 
Maria after her mother’s departure. 

He now went to her room to take her out for a row 
on the lake. There lay the bridal robes, spread out 
in princely splendour for the morrow, the heavy, dazzling, 
white silk dress, the light veil, with the wreath of 
orange-blossom and myrtle, the ornament of pearls and 
diamonds—as if it had all been brought together by 
elves and fairies. 

“The young lady says that she has driven a little 
way with the Countess,” said the newly-arrived cham- 
bermaid; “she will return home on foot.” 

That was a most extraordinary resolution for Maria 
to take, as, since her accident, she seemed to have lost all 
her youthful spirit. He resolved to go and meet her. 
There was only one way leading out of the high road 
which she could have taken, a charming foot-path 
through a low wood where he had taken her himself. 
He went out quickly to meet her there. And he did 
not fail to find her. Ona seat, situated on rising 
ground under trees, which had been so arranged as to 
afford a lovely view over the blue lake and Mont Blanc, 
where he had sat with her before, he saw a handsome 
young man, with a black beard, and dark complexion, 
and she looked up to him with such radiant glances as 
George had never seen from her. Her eye had all its 
fire, her cheeks their colour, her voice its sweet musical 
cadence. 

Glowing with anger, and yet speechless, as if para- 
lysed in all his limbs, George stood behind the bushes 
through which he had come up, and gazed fixedly on 
the pair, who had no idea of his approach. Should 
he dart forward and demand a reckoning with the 
stranger? The sight of Maria’s beaming face, which 
filled him with anger and unspeakable grief, held 
him back. He turned, and went away with feelings of 
inexpressible bitterness. So she, whom he had loved 
and honoured as a higher being, she was a Spaniard, 
like all the rest of her nation. But why had she deceived 
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him, the poor German doctor, who had nothing to offer 
but his own honest heart? His honest heart? There 
was a gentle voice within him which questioned him, 
and reminded him of the love which he had thrown from 
him. He would not admit that he had deceived that 
love; the hot, bitter anger against her who had go 
shamefully deceived him allowed no other voice to be 
heard. Should he fly that very night out into the 
world, perhaps even to death? What was life to him? 
Or should he wait till the morning and the marriage 
hour, and then overwhelm her with the accusation of 
her treachery? She deserved no mercy, as she had 
shown none to him P 

He was too weary in mind and body to be able to con. 
sider or to undertake anything. He turned home, he 
threw himself on his bed without undressing, and lay 
sleepless, or in heavy feverish dreams, which are worse 
than sleeplessness. 

The morning dawned. He rose, weak and miserable, 
from his heavy, unrefreshing repose, still too weary and 
too much stunned to come to any resolution. The 
wedding was to take place early, and the carriage which 
was to take them to the Roman Catholic chapel at 
Geneva had been ordered at eight o’clock. George had 
sent the servant away, and sat in his arm-chair, utterly 
broken down in soul and body, with his breakfast, in its 
splendid service of silver, standing untouched before 
him. Oh that it were only a dream—that he might 
be sitting on a cane-bottomed chair in his modest lodg- 
ings at Pulverdingen, with Frau Hartung coming in 
to bring him his roll and cup of coffee! He would not 
go out to find practice any more; but he was then so 
young! Now he felt quite old—grown old in one night. 
The waiting would not have been so hard in the end 
with the thought of the gentle face, which always 
lighted up with joy when he appeared; but that wasall 
over now! ’ 

Some one knocked at his door. 


Maria entered, in 
her white silk dress, but without veil or ornament, 


rather pale, but unspeakably lovely. Her beauty had 
never seemed more wonderful or enchanting to him. 
She sat down on a chair opposite to him, and said, ina 
low clear voice, in the German tongue, which she had 
learnt from him, and which had so charmed him the 
first time he had heard it— 

“Will you listen to me quite quietly, George? I 
have a great deal to say to you, but I will not makea 
long story.” 

He bowed gloomily, glad that he had not to speak 
himself. 

“It is now three years since my father died,” she 
began. “ Heloved me very much; why he could not live 
in love with my mother I do not know. I often thought 
that Count Fuentos, whom he very highly esteemed, was 
the cause of his want of love to my mother; and I do 
not know whether the Count is a good man. But Felis, 
his son, is good and noble, and we have always loved 
each other.” Here she blushed deeply, but George did 
not look up. “ When my father died, he left a yearly in 
come, which is not considerable, to my mother. The 
whole property, which is very large, was to be entrusted 
to the care of Count Fuentos, and to be delivered over 
to my husband when I marry. I did not know that at 
first; but I had always, from my childhood, loved 
Felix, and we were betrothed in his father’s house. My 
mother was very unhappy about it, and cried, and said 
that she would be poor and miserable; that Count 
Fuentos was a bad man, and her enemy, and that all 
his property was encumbered with debt. If I married 
Felix, he would take away all my property, and she 
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would be forsaken by her only child. I knew that Felix 
was very good, and that he would not let her want 
anything; but he was very young, and his father was 
passionate and powerful. , So my mother travelled with 
me through many countries, in order to take me away 
from Felix; and at last we came to Germany, where 
we had inherited an estate; and she always assured me 
that Felix did not love me at all, and that he only 
wished to marry me because his father wanted all my 
large property. I did not believe it, but I heard nothing 
more of Felix, and my mother did everything for me 
that heart could desire. 

“Then I fell from my horse, as you know, and was 
yery ill, and was unconscious for a long time; as 
often as I looked up, I saw you, and you gave me cool- 
ing drink, and wet cloths which relieved my hot head, 
and I loved you very much, but not so much as Felix. 

“Then, when I could understand anything again, my 
mother told me that you loved me above all others, and 
tended me through my bad fever, at the risk of your 
own life; that she had promised that I should be yours 
if you saved my life; that Felix knew nothing about 
me, and would have nothing more to do with me; ifI 
still wished to marry him, she would be always sepa- 
rated from her own child, and banished into poverty. 

“Then I yielded. I was so weak that I did not 
know what I was about. I was not happy, but I 
wished to be your faithful wife, as my mother had pro- 
mised that I should be. 

“Then came Felix, who had long been seeking me. 
Yesterday evening, when I went out for a walk, I saw 
him again for the first time. He had loved me all this 
time; and now his father has died suddenly, and he 
will share our property with my mother, and love and 
honour her all her life through. Then I forgot, in the 
joy of my heart, that I was still engaged to you. But” 
—she had never spoken so tenderly to him before—* will 
you not give me up to Felix? You cannot love me as 
much as he does; you have not known me so long, and 
you do not know our language, or belong to our church. 
Will you not, George? Felix says that if you will not 
consent he will challenge you on my behalf; but you 
will not distress me so, George ?” 

All anger and bitterness vanished from his heart, as 
she so simply and openly revealed her heart and life to 
him in that broken German which sounded so charm- 
ing from her lips; a deep, unspeakable sorrow re- 
mained. 

“Doas you like, Maria; I have no right to you,” he 
said, ina sad voice. He could not bless her, as Mary 
had once blessed him. 

.“ But you will not be angry, and you will bear no 
hatred against Felix ?” 

“He should have come to me openly, and have spoken 
like a man, instead of stealing away my bride behind 
my back,” answered George, gloomily. ‘‘ But I will not 
— any reckoning from him. I am going away 

0- ay.” 

“He would have come to us openly; it was an acci- 
dent that he met me,” pleaded Maria, anxiously. ‘“ Oh, 
Promise me that you will not go away from us in anger 
—hot quite away, never -to meet again! Promise me, 
T entreat you!” 

“T shall go first to Geneva, and there consider what 
todo next; we shall not meet again. May God pre- 
Serve you, Maria.” He gave her his hand; once more 
he looked into her wonderful face; once more he touched 

her lips; then he left the room and the castle. 
_ The charm was broken. The fairy coach had changed 
into a@ nutshell. A solitary wanderer, he passed along 
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the road leading to Geneva: where should he go after- 
wards? He did not know. He felt quite at a loss; 
his power and courage were broken and exhausted. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Tue Countess’s chamberlain found out George’s lodging 
in Geneva; all his effects were sent there after him, with 
a French letter from the Countess, which he tore up with- 
out reading. He sent back all the money and jewels in 
the packet, reserving only his own clothes and the 
necessary sum for his maintenance, as he felt that it 
would have been childish obstinacy to go out into the 
world as a beggar. He had a right to receive as much 
as that from the Countess for saving her child. 

He had still an opportunity for playing a magnani- 
mous part, for the change of bridegrooms was not so 
easy as Maria had imagined. George’s voluntary re- 
nuuciation, the liberal expenditure of the Countess, who 
certainly preferred a son-in-law of equal rank to her- 
self, and the active exertions of the Catholic vicar, at 
last smoothed the way. 

The priest had taken a liking to George, and had 
learnt to respect him, when he was commissioned by 
the Countess to give over to him, in the most delicate 
manner possible, a certain sum of money, as a compen- 
sation for the practice which he had given up for her 
sake. 

“Thank you,” said George, shortly and decidedly ; 
“my services are already repaid; the practice which I 
have lost is not worth mentioning.” 

“Could I not be useful to you in any plans for the 
future ?” 

“T have no plans.” 

** But you are young, well educated, and highly gifted. 
You cannot remain in this state of despondency, par- 
ticularly if you refuse all offers of help. A great 
scientific expedition has been organised to go from 
France to the East ; the journey will not be unattended 
with danger, and a young, healthy doctor is wanted to 
accompany the party. What should you say if my 
influence could be successful in obtaining this post for 

ou P” 
¥ That was what George wanted. To go away far over 
the sea, far from all that might remind him of the past— 
of his lost home, of his wasted life—away into the wide, 
wide world! He entreated the all-powerful priest to 
use his influence on his behalf, and resolved to wait 
patiently at Geneva till everything was settled. 

One day he was wandering about in unconscious 
brooding; all the beauty of surrounding nature had no 
voice for him; but other more earnest voices had made 
themselves heard in his soul during these silent days. 
Would he have had to bear this bitter deception if he 
had kept faith like a man? He had already become 
aware that what he had taken for the glowing devotion 
of a grateful mother’s heart was only the result of cool 
calculation; but Maria’s image still stood before his 
soul, pure and stainless, though, perhaps, not without 
error. 

“Take care!” cried a voice behind him, and not a 
beautiful rider, but a splendid carriage compelled him 
quickly to step aside. Inside sata slight figure, dressed 
in white, with wreath and veil; he saw her for one 
moment, and the apparition was over. 

“That was the last act of the drama,” thought he, in 
bitter sorrow. 

A few weeks after this last meeting, George stood on 
the. deck of the ship in which the expedition was to 
start for Malta. He had bid farewell to no one at home, 
being ill at peace with himself and all the world, 
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THE LYRE-BIRD,. 


Tus peacock’s tail seems to be of little use to its possessor 
save for ornament and sexual distinction; neither do 
the exquisitely-plumed tails of the birds of paradise serve 
any other purpose than that of being decorative, so far 
as we know; and, further than this, we may safely 
affirm, as regards the brilliant coloration of nearly all 
male birds, as compared to that of females, that such 
gorgeous costumes are mostly, if not entirely, intended 
to act as lures to win the love and admiration of the 
Jady-bird. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this singular 
system of ornament is found in the lyre-bird. ‘The tail, 
when fully developed, is considerably larger than the 
body, and is made up in the male bird of a variety of 
feathers quaintly arranged, and so like to the ancient 
musical instrument known as a lyre, that lyre-bird was 
the name at once given to the bird by its early dis- 
coverers ; and a very apt and appropriate name it is. 

The Zoological Society of London have recently pro- 
cured a fine specimen of this rare and curious bird, 
which is now a distinguished resident in the Regent’s 
Park Gardens. 

The lyre-bird, as it at present appears in the gardens, 
is not conspicuous for any beauty. It has not yet ac- 
quired its lyre-like arrangement of the tail feathers, and 
its plumage otherwise is dull and sombre. ll its move- 
ments are quick and rapid. It has a stately strut, and 
an exceedingly active hop; and I am informed by the man 
who feeds it that it has a habit of holding anything 
eatable or otherwise in its foot, much after the fashion 
of the parrot tribes. 

Mr. Gould, to whose valuable works we are indebted 
for nearly all we know of the habits of the lyre-birds, 
describes three species. The Menwra superba seems to 
exclusively inhabit New South Wales. ‘Then we have a 
second species, very closely allied to the former (M. 
Alberti), Prince Albert’s lyre-bird, which frequents dense 
and nearly impenetrable underbrush, and inhabits a dis- 
trict of Australia lying betwixt Sydney and Mereton Bay. 
Several splendid specimens have been from time to time 
brought home as dried skins, which were obtained near 
the Tweed and Richmond rivers.. The third species (M. 
Victoria), is found to inhabit the colony of Victoria. 

The first of these three species (M. superba), probably 
the species now in the Zoological Gardens, was described 
about sixty years ago by Davis. Mr. Gould, however, 
thus refers to its habits :—“ The lyre-bird is of a wander- 
ing disposition, and, although it keeps to the same brush, 
it is constantly traversing it from one end to the other, 
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from mountain top to the bottom of the gullies, whoa 
steep and rugged sides present no obstacle to its long 
and powerful muscular thighs; it is also capable of 
performing extraordinary leaps, and I have beard j, 
stated that it will spring to the ledge of a rock, or the 
branch of a tree, ten feet perpendicularly from the 
ground. It appears to be of solitary habits, as I haye 
never seen more than a pair together, and these only 
in a single instance; they were both males, and wey 
chasing each other round and round with extreme rapi. 
dity, apparently in play, pausing every now and then to 
utter their long, shrill calls ; while thus employed, they 
carried the tail horizontally, as they always do when 
running quickly through the bushes, that being the 
only position in which it could be conveniently borne, 
Among its many curious habits is that of forming smal] 
hillocks, which are constantly visited during the day, 
and upon which the male is continually trampling, x 
the same time erecting and spreading out his tail in the 
most graceful manner, and uttering his various cries, 
sometimes pouring forth his natural notes, at othey 
mocking those of other birds, and even the howling of 
the dingo.” 

The lyre-birds appear to be more jubilant and active 
either very early in the morning or very late in the eyen 
ing than at any other periods of the day, and the habits 
of the different species are very nearly alike. The mos} 
singular trait in their character is the extraordinay 
power they possess of imitating not only the voices of 
other birds, and the cries and yelpings of different quad- 
rupeds, but sounds produced by man are as readily 
mocked by the lyre-bird ; and it would appear, fromthe 
accounts brought us by those who are familiar with 
these curious birds in their native haunts, that the far 
famed mocking-bird is a mere bungler in his calling 
when placed in competition with a lyre-bird. Prince 
Albert’s lyre-bird seems to be at the top of his profs 
sion. “I once listened to one of these birds that bad 
taken up its quarters within two hundred yards of 
sawyer’s hut, and it had made itself perfect with all the 
noises of the sawyer’s homestead—the crowing of the 
cocks, the cackling of the hens, the barking and howling 
of the dogs, and even the painful screeching of the 
sharpening or filing of the saw.” 

Another singular custom they have is that of keeping 
in pairs, or alone: more than two are never seen toge 
ther, and most frequently they lead solitary lives, except 
during the breeding season. They pair early, andcom- 
mence building their nests in May or June. The sdli- 
tary egg is laid, and usually in July the young birdis 
hatched., Their favourite building site is a ledge of . 
rock high up from the ground, so that prowling ¢gg- 
destroyers and devourers of young birds may be defeated, 
or find it difficult to accomplish their thievish intentions. 
“The nest is constructed of small sticks, interwoven 
with moss and root fibres, the inside being lined with 
the skeleton fronds of the epiphetic fern, resembling 
horse-hair ; and it is covered in, with the entrance ab the 
sides.” The single egg is very dark in colour, and looks 
as if it had been splashed with ink. During the frst 
month of its life the young bird is covered with dow, 
and it remains in the nest six weeks before it finally 
departs. 

Whether the cock lyre-birds have rows for the sheet 
love of the thing, or do battle from jealousy, it is no 
easy to determine; in any case, they rival in fighting 
qualifications both game-cocks and the proverbially pug’ 
nacious quails. ’ 

The following account is copied from an Australian 
newspaper. ‘The writer observes:—“In one of my 
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extreme. In working my way through the tedious 
scrub, and being upon the brow of a hill, making my 
way to camp, I heard a din in the valley below which 


-completely astonished me. As I neared it, the noise 


became abominable, and I wondered what it all meant. 
Knowing the shyness of bush-scrub animals, I sneaked 
nearer the scene of the noise, and came in view of as 
strange a sight as I have witnessed in all my life. About, 
near as I could guess, a hundred and fifty lyre-cocks 


-were ranged in order of battle, and fighting with inde- 


scribable fury.” 
Each bird has a kind of parade-ground, which it keeps 
entirely for its own diversions, and it very seldom hap- 


.pens that there is any breach of boundary committed. 


When singing or performing any imitations, the lyre- 
like tail is spread and turned quite over the head, the 
wings are drooped so as to trail upon the ground, and 
the feet are employed in scratching up the gravel and 
dust. The food of the lyre-bird consists principally of 
insects, beetles being most esteemed and sought after. 

The size of the lyre-bird is about that of a pheasant, 
and so sombre is the general brown hue of its plumage 
that it really has little or no beauty to boast of except its 
tail, which, in the male bird, is certainly a most remark- 
able appendage. All the feathers composing it are very 
long, and of three distinct and well-marked kinds: twelve 
of them resemble the most delicate and exquisitely beau- 
tiful ferns ; the shaft of the feather throughout its entire 
length being furnished with slender barbs, easily recog- 
nised in the sketch. Two other featers are placed in 
the middle of the tail, but these are equipped with barbs 
only on one side of the shaft. The barbs, being short 
and closely set together, give to these feathers a more 
substantial look than have the twelve just spoken of. 
But the two feathers that. go in a great measure to make 
up the beauty of the tail, and give to the bird its name 
“lyre,” are the two external quill-feathers. These fea- 
thers are very broad, and bent into the shape of the 
letter S very much elongated. 

The bill of the lyre-birds is somewhat compressed; the 
nostrils, forming a longitudinal slit, are completely con- 
cealed by the feathers. The legs are long, and give 
evidence of considerable strength ; the feet are like those 
of a gallinaceous bird if casually glanced at, although a 
careful examination discovers some important structural 
differences. The form of its feet seems to peculiarly well 
fit it for swift running. The toes are completely divided, 
and are armed with strong but somewhat blunt-looking 
‘nails, the nail on the hind toe being very much longer 
than any of the others. 

The general colour of the plumage, as previously ob- 
served, is brown in both sexes; the secondary wing 
feathers nearest the body, and the outer webs of the 
remainder, rich rufous brown; upper tail coverts only 
tinged with rufous; chin and front of the throat brown- 
ish; all the under surface inclining towards ash colour ; 
Upper surface of the tail very dark brown, under surface 
silver-grey, becoming exceedingly dark on the external 
web of the outer feathers ; the inner webs lightish brown, 
crossed by numerous transparent stripes or bands; 
margin of the inside web and the tips quite black ; a dark 
lead colour space or “cere” surrounds the eye, and the 
legs and feet are rusty black. 

The female differs from the male in being entirely 
destitute of the superb tail possessed by the latter when 
in adult plumage, and in having the bare space encircling 
the eyes very much narrower. 

‘The flesh of the lyre-bird is said to be most delicious, 
“Juicy, and white as curd.” 
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THE Lapyrinth or Cretr.—The Labyrinth of Crete is 
noticed by most of the ancient authors who have treated of the 
fabled history of the Minotaur or of Crete. Homer is, however, 
silent upon it, unless the passage in the Iliad, book 1., has 
reference to it, as some think. The early coins of Gnossus, 
indeed, represent it; but they cannot date further back than 
the 6th or 7th century B.c., if so early, and were consequently 
struck when only the tradition existed of such a labyrinth ; 
and how vague even then was the idea of this labyrinth 
is shown by the varied representations of it upon these Cretan 
coins—some representing its passages in circular convolutions, 
others square, and also different in coins of different times. 
But Plutarch, in his “ Life of Theseus,” gives a more natural 


explanation of the object of the Labyrinth than the story of tho. 
mythical Minotaur, and says it was a prison for the tributary 


youths of Athens. . . . That there was, therefore, something of 
a labyrinth, which might serve as a foundation for that which 
was attributed to the great master of art, Deedalus, is thus 
more than simply probable. ‘‘ What, then, do we find in Crete 
to explain it? Is there a labyrinth of any kind?” is the 
natural inquiry. There is; yet not at Gnossus, but at 
Gortyna; and not a building, but a subterranean excavation 
resembling a quarry, or more properly the galleries of a mine, 
and penetrating horizontally, in labyrinthine courses, no one 
knows how far, into one of the roots of Mount Ida lying behind 
Gortyna, and in which I myself spent nearly two hours in 
tracing some of its courses, as far as they are now penetrable ; 
for the Cretans have long since walled or stopped up its inner 
and unknown extremes, so as not to be lost-in its inner intri- 
cacies.— Captain Spratt’s “ Crete.” 

British Mustum.—The Parliamentary vote for expenses 
connected with the British Museum for the year 1867-8 
amounts to £99,621. The largest item in this estimate is one 
of £52,141 for salaries, £10,590 of which is given to the libra- 
rian, secretary, superintendent, thirteen keepers of depart- 
ments, three assistant keepers, and one chief clerk; £15,435 
to assistants, £3,652 to transcribers, £13,229 to attendants and 
messengers, and £1,250 to police. A sum of £19,735 is re- 
quired for purchases and acquisitions, including £10,000 for 
printed books and maps, £2,000 for manuscripts, £1,000 for 
zoological specimens, £1,500 for coins and medals, £1,200 for 
Greek and Roman antiquities, £1,200 for prints and drawings, 
£700 for minerals and meteorites, and £800 for fossils. Book- 
binding and preparations cost £10,160; the printing of cata- 
logues, guide-books, &c., £4,970, a sum of £1,500 being included 
in this item for the publication of a third volume of the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Western Asia, under the superintendence 
of Major-General H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., M.P. The general 
repairs and maintenance of the building, including fittings, 
furniture, etc., cost £10,155 ; but the sum total of the estimate 
is less: by £49,244 than that of the previous year, the latter 
including a vote of £45,721 for the Blacas collection of coins 
and antiquities. 

GuizoTr AND THE SpanisH MarrracEs.—In speaking of the 
Spanish marriages, M. Guizot mentions a fact which was 
vaguely rumoured, but not credited in society, in Madrid, in 
1846 ; namely, that Queen Isabella had offered, through Count 
Bresson, the French Ambassador, to M. Guizot a grandeeship 
and the title of Duke, both of which he declined, and, more- 
over, that Louis Philippe offered him the title of Duke in 
France. The following is his account of the matter :—“ In 
1846 the Queen of Spain, at the moment of her own marriage 
and that of her sister, did me the honour to express a wish to 
confer on me the honour of hereditary grandee of the kingdom, 
with the title of Duke. I spoke to King Louis Philippe on the 
subject, expressing to him my intention to decline the favour, 
with my reasons for so doing. ‘ You are quite right,’ said his 
Majesty; and immediately added, smiling, ‘Shall I make you 
a duke in France?’ ‘That would please me better, Sire,’ said 
I; ‘but I do not think that such a nomination would be 
advantageous either to the service of the King or myself.’ 
‘You are right again,’ rejoined the King; and no more was 
said on the matter. I wrote immediately to Count Bresson, 
stating that I was neither a Puritan nor a Democrat ; that I 
had no more contempt for titles than for all the other external 
marks of greatness; that I felt neither scorn nor appetite for 
them. I only valued and coveted two things—political power 
during my life, and the honour of my name after death. If I 
thought that a grandeeship or a dukedom would add anything 
to my present strength, or to my reputation hereafter, 1 
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should accept them with pleasure. But I believe the contrary. 
I believe that I have now more influence, and will have some 
day more honour, by remaining plain M. Guizot. If our 
Chamber of Peers were hereditary, and if I could leave to my 
descendants, to support them in their mediocrity of merit, or 
of fortune, my titles and my honours in my own country, I 
should, perhaps, act differently. Our country being what it is, 
I persist, and I say ‘No’ to your friendly idea. And, at the 
same time, as I would not appedr to entertain an impertinent 
disdain for the honour intended, and as I should be delighted 
to preserve for myself and my family some reminiscence of the 
great event in which we had both taken part, I should receive 
with real pleasure the portraits of the Queen and ofthe Infanta. 
And if there was a desire to confer on me some special favour 
—to add some memorial of a truly Spanish character, such as 
an old picture or an antique piece of furniture—I should be 
particularly grateful. Such were my whole thoughts on the 
subject, and he could act as he thought fit. The Count under- 
stood me perfectly, and got my refusal accepted at) Madrid. 
The two royal portraits, and a charming little picture by 
Murillo, are the only presents that I obtained for the Spanish 
marriages.”— Guizot’s Memoirs. 


Juttzren’s Enp.—In 1857 his cornet-i-piston player, Koenig, 
died insane at Paris. The loss of one with whom he had been 
so long associated had a serious effect on Jullien, and from this 
period his energies seemed to fail him; he was most anxious 
to return to France. His last concerts in London took place 
at the Lyceum in 1858. His last appearance in public was at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in the early part of February 
1859. After this he left England, broken in health and spirits. 
He went to Paris, where he was imprisoned for debt at Clichy. 
He was arrested as an Englishman, at the suit of an English- 
man. This greatly increased his mental excitement, which had 
been for some time apparent. On being liberated, he arranged 
to give some concerts on a grand scale at the Cirque Impérial, 
in the Champs Elysées. The first was to have taken place on 
March 12, 1860, but it was found necessary to put him under 
restraint some three weeks before that time. He was sitting 
at the pianoforte one morning, when he suddenly rose with a 
knife in his hand, and, addressing a young lady who was on a 
visit in the house, told her he had an inspiration from 

Heaven to kill her. With wonderful presence of mind, she 
declared she was ready to die, but asked him to grant her one 
favour before fulfilling his mission. ‘ What is it?” he replied ; 
* T have power to agree to what you may demand.” She begged 
that he would let her hear him play some of his own composi- 
tions on the piccolo. He consented, and went into an adjoin- 
ing room to fetch the instrument. She turned the key upon 
him amd ran for assistance. He was taken to Dr. Pinel’s 
maison de santé, known as La Folie St. James, where he died 
raving mad on March 14, 1860.—Once a Week. 


CommeErciaAL TRAVELLERS’ BENEVOLENT InstITUTION. —The 
writer of the article on Commercial Travellers’ Schools at 
Pinner, in our June Part, was not aware of the prosperous con- 
dition of the Benevolent Fund belonging to the same body of 
mercantile men. From the last report it appeared that the 
total income for the half-year had amounted to £2,146 18s. 4d., 
including the balance of £772, and the expenditure to 
£1,562 3s. 11d., leaving a balance of £584 14s. 5d. The in- 
vested fund now amounts to £8,000. Since the last meeting 
two annuitants had died, and three fresh ones were elected at 
the half-yearly meeting. The sum of four hundred and eighty 
pounds was collected at the last “ Benevolent Day.” 


THE Prisons at VENICE.—I have visited the prisons for 
criminals here, the piombi, pozzi, and prigioni, as they are 
called, attracted principally, I must admit, by the extraordinary 
steries related of them. Asis usual in such cases, I was greatly 
disappointed by finding, instead of the sombre dungeons I 
expected, only some very commonplace houses of detention. 
For example, the name of pozzi (wells) has been very improperly 
given to the cells of the Ducal Palace, as the lowest.of them are 
scarcely deeper than the level of the court-yard of the building ; 
they have, no doubt, been often occupied, as their walls are 
covered with inscriptions. From the pozzi the prisons are 
reached from the palace by the Bridge of Sighs, which is also 
undeserving of the reputation it enjoys. It is indeed only a 
covered and closed gallery, which dates from 1597 at the 
earliest; many archzologists even declare that it was only 
terminated in 1610, so that in that case it is only 256 years 
old, and nothing in it reminds the spectator of the bloody 
tragedies said by certain authors to have taken place there. 
The prisons consist of a massive stone building. The front, 
which looks on the canal, is of a heavy and severe aspect; the 
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other, on the contrary, which faces the quay, is very elegant, 


and is composed of two orders of urchitecture—Doric on the 
upper story and Rustic on the ground floor. It may contain 
500 prisoners, and thirty years ago was considered as the 
most healthy of similar establishments in Europe. At present 
it is empty. I was anxious to visit the small chamber occupied 
by Silvio Pellico ; and I cannot describe the impression I felt in 
finding it as it is described in the Miei Prigioni, with its two 
windows, one large and the other small, looking on the private 
houses opposite, and on the patriarchal palace to the left, with 
a partial view of Venice and the lagoon in the distance. Ong 
might have supposed that the cell was just as he had left it. 
the bed, small table, and chair were still there, with the water- 
jug in the corner.—Covrrespondent of a Lyons paper. 


DakrniEy’s Murper, 1567.—There is a notable gap in the 
documents at the State Paper Office of the time of Darnley’s 
murder. For a month before, and almost a month after it, 
the reports of the English agents at Edinburgh have disap. 
peared. These had hitherto been constant and copious, with 
the minutest information of everything that went on. The 
communications on this subject must have been numerougand 
important ; how much so we can judge from their graphic 
fulness of detail at the time of Riccio’s death. They may 
have been taken out to form a special collection ; and, if so, 
their discovery will some day tell the whole of this horrid 
tale in its naked and minutest particulars. But what if they 
touched some great personage? Was it Mary? If so, their 
loss would be accounted for by supposing that’ James on hig 
succession sought to obliterate traces of her guilt. Yet, if they 
had contained disclosures fatal to Mary, would Elizabeth hayoe 
withheld them when she prompted and persuaded Murray and 
his comrades to charge her with the murder, as she undoubtedly 
did, when Mary was her prisoner in England—or during the 
long years when she wreaked her vengeance on Mary, and at 
last persecuted her to death? It may be that Elizabeth, in 
some strange fit of¢returning affection for Mary, might have 
ordered these papers to be destroyed. Or what if they touched 
herself? that would explain her frantic efforts for Morton, her 
attempt to stir up insurrection, her threats of war, her placing 
an army on the frontier to prevent justice being done upon 
him.— Caird’s “Mary Stuart.” 

Sratinc Wax.—The principal ingredient in the preparation 
of sealing-wax is gum lac; and bearing this circumstance in 
view, the Dutch have selected for the article a very appropriate 
name, segel lak, from sigillum, a seal, and lac, its staple in- 
gredient. For many years Lisbon was the principal seat of 
manufacture, but the vermilion produced in Holland and 
Hamburg being of a much superior character to that made 
elsewhere, the principal makers, who were Jews, transferred 
their businesses to Amsterdam. In the commencement of the 
last century, the imports of sealing-wax into this country in 
creased greatly: so much so, that in a few years the material 
was regularly hawked about the provinces with ink and wafers. 
The trade in England became gradually developed, and the 
sale of sealing-wax was acknowledged as a legitimate calling. 
It was not, however, until about one hundred and twenty years 
ago that a manufactory of it was established in England, when 
a person named Jonas, a member of the Jewish persuasion, 
immigrated from Holland, and established himself near Corn- 
hill, where he throve, and imparted the art to numerous ap- 
prentices, who ultimately became the founders of several 
lucrative businesses. The success of Jonas, who liked to be 
styled Jones, induced two brothers named Benjamin to remove 
from Amsterdam and establish themselves in London, where, 
however, they did not achieve any great success, After the 
death of Jones, or Jonas, his craft was carried on by his widow 
for many years, who was succeeded by Mr. Champaute, a name 
that still lives among persons acquainted with the trade. 
Prior to the year 1817, the only colours that were made were 
red, black, and yellow, and the particular colour was recorded 
on each in the “old riddle of the letter.” Now there are 
in the trade upwards of forty tints, of various qualities, suited 
to the use of merchants, engravers, heraldic brass engravers, 
scagliola work, wine merchants, and others. 


ConsuMPTION.—It is computed that 78,000 persons are con- 
stantly suffering from consumption in England, and that the 
deaths among those patients are as many as 39,000 within the 
year. In the last report of the Registrar-General it is stated 
that in the metropolis the deaths annually from consumption 
are 7,500, the average number of sufferers from the disease 
being 15,000. 





